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the individual in his relations with his fellows. The role and status of a
person are fundamental to his development.
The pattern or type of behavior which the person, both as child and
as adult, builds up in terms of what others expect or demand of him
we refer to "as the role. The role is related to one's acceptance of the defi-
nition of the situation by others. Each group sets up its definitions of
situations and lays out> various roles for the members. This process be-
gins in the family and other primary groups and continues throughout
life. Primary groups still have the largest responsibility in setting the role
of the individual. For example, whether a person takes a submissive or
dominant attitude, or whether he fully accepts the group definition or
not later in life, may well depend upon fundamental training for his
participation in the family or in the play group.
The demand or requirement to follow the patterns laid down for us
by our fellows is a phase of social interaction which is found everywhere.
The fact of social expectancy is basic both to playing of roles and to
social control. In all groups, apparently, and in hundreds of common
situations, the expectations of others determine largely how we behave.
The Chinese word for rude means "other than expected.'* The meaning
of another's acts is linked up with this expected thought and action. Ex-
pectancy lies at the root of the sense of solidarity and participation it-
self. "We-feeling" is but another way of stating that the members think
and react .as their fellows expect them to. The citizen as citizen must be
patriotic or be cast out as traitor. The class-conscious proletarian has had
built up for* him ideas and attitudes which he must reflect if he is to
remain in the "Party." Every group, class, profession, cult, and party with
any strong sense of solidarity illustrates the same thing. The images of
expectancy of what others will do and of what you will do yourself are
important in the whole field of anticipatory behavior. (See Chapters VI
and IX.)
Closely tied up with role is the status of the individual. The terms
role and status have often been used almost interchangeably in sociology,
but there is a difference. Status is the position, the standing, accorded the
individual within the group by his fellows. It does not imply high stand-
ing only, but position along the social scale. The role, in contrast, i$ what
you do or do not do. It is activity, and status is one's resultant place on
the prestige scale.
A person may have a low status in one group and a high status in
another. In the development of the personality there is nothing more
fundamental than the status attributed to one by his fellow$. One's sense
of importance, one's self or ego, in fact, is a crucial matter in the entire
process of social adaptation. The manner in which the self arises and
operates will be the subject of subsequent chapters.